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ACK in the good old days 
when man _ obtained his 
steaks and chops by use of a 
rock fastened to a stick; he 

solved his own marketing problems. 

He produced; he transported; he 

stored; he prepared; and he con- 
sumed. He was the whole sys- 

tem. If he didn’t have everything 
he wanted. it was his own fault. His 
environment was saturated with pos- 
sibilities, and the degree to which he 
utilized them was the result of his 
own individual imagination and ambi- 
tion. Nature was a virgin. Human 
wants were few and civilization was 
an infant. How to provide food, 
clothing and shelter were paramount. 

The problem was one of production. 
Geologically speaking, in a short time 
all this has been changed. Population 
has grown tremendously. Man’s in- 
genuity and _ inventiveness have 
worked overtime. Each discovery and 
invention has created new problems. 
Their solution requires individual con- 
centration and effort. As a result, 
civilization has evolved into an age 
of specialization. Production has 
been solved. The farmer has demon- 
strated his ability to produce fruits, 
vegetables, grains, and dairy products 
in ample supply. 

In industry, specialization of labor 
and concentration of population has 
solved the production of manufac- 
tured articles. Now we have an enor- 
mous urban population. It is highly 
specialized. Each individual is trained 
to do one thing; to do it well; and to 
do a lot of it. In return for his labor, 
he receives a certain amount of our 
present medium of exchange. With 
this he must satisfy all his wants. 
Food and shelter must be provided 
first. Next come clothing and lux- 
uries. Other things being equal, the 
smaller the per cent of his earnings 
which must be spent to provide food 
and shelter, the more contented our 
urban dweller will be. Therefore, it 
is important that all foodstuffs be 
made available to the ultimate con- 
sumer at the lowest possible cost. As 
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The Evolution of the Public Market 


By E. R. McNeil 


Marketing Assistant, New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets 


a result, we have a food distributing 
problem which is very modern and 
very real. 

In the cities of Eastern United 
States, it is estimated that only about 
twenty-five per cent of our urban 
food supply is grown locally. The re- 
mainder is shipped in from many pro- 
ducing centers. All such produce 
must pass through a complicated mar- 
keting system. Ordinarily it passes 
from producer to the local buyer to 
the transportation company to the 
wholesaler to the jobber to the re- 
tailer and, finally, to the consumer. 
All these separate units of the system 
are highly specialized. A separate 
group of individuals is necessary to 
perform each separate function. Each 
group must, of course, be adequately 
paid for the performance of its serv- 
ice. The margin necessary to pay for 
each of these functions is added to 





The Public Market at Albany, New 
York. The Low Building Near the 
Center of the Square Is a Comfort 
Station Erected by the City for Use 
by the Farmers and Buying Public 


the price of the article as it passes 
along the line. The consumer being 
the last in line takes what is handed 
him and pays the bill. Such a system 
was not definitely planned. It merely 
grew up to meet specific needs as they 
arose. In other words, it evolved as 
a perfectly natural process resulting 
from individual efforts. 

This is the situation. We want all 
the preserit services performed and 
we want lower prices to the consum- 
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ers. What is the solution? It ap- 
pears. that savings may be made by 
eliminating some of the middlemen. 
In this event, some one must perform 
the services of the middlemen who are 
eliminated. Unless these services can 
be performed more cheaply under a 
new system, no savings are made. 
Solutions are being attempted in 
various ways. New plans are being 
suggested at frequent intervals. Co- 
operation among producers is being 
tried and has made some successful 
efforts in the direction of more effi- 
cient handling of food products. Much 
has been accomplished in the way of 
standardizing grades and _ quality. 
Such efforts are attacks on the prob- 
lem as initiated by the producer. 


Since this problem concerns both 
producers and consumers, they should 
get together and try to work out a 
solution. There are some indications 
that considerable advance may. be 
made in this direction. Perhaps the 
greatest possibilities in this line lie in 
the evolution of what is commonly 
known as the “public market.” Such 
a market consists of an area desig- 
nated by local municipal authorities 
where farmers may come and sell 
their products direct to the consumer. 
Sometimes it is merely a section of a 
city street set aside for the purpose 
on certain days. In other cities, a va- 
cant lot may be used which is often 
paved and in many cases, sheds are 
built so that farmers have some pro- 
tection from the weather while they 
are displaying and selling their 
goods. 

This type of farmers’ market has 
been in existence a long time. We 
are told that as early as 1704 a curb 
market was established in Albany, 
New York, where producers and con- 
sumers could congregate and trade 
in all sorts of products. In later 
years, the trading was confined large- 
ly to agricultural products. In most 
of these markets, the farmer and the 
city dealer are allowed to sell on the 
same market. 

(Continued on page 191) 
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HERE is no doubt about it, 
the farmers are doing a lot 
of grumbling these days. 
Not all of us, to be sure, but 
enough of us to make considerable 
noise and in one way or another raise 
dust enough to befog the atmosphere 
just when men ought to see most 
clearly. 

Because matters do not always go 
to suit us, we complain of our difficul- 
ties and waste a lot of sympathy upon 
ourselves that would be better be- 
stowed somewhere else. 

Even as matters stand, it is good 
for all of us to stop a minute now 
and then, cool off a bit and honestly 
compare our job with that of our 
fathers. 

If we will do this, we will bless God 
for the difference, thank fortune that 
matters are as good as they are, take 
courage and go ahead. 

If we go no further back than a 
single lifetime, within the recollection 
of many of our parents, we can visu- 
alize what our own grandfathers were 
and did in all that northern and west- 
ern country beyond the Alleghanies, 
as they carried toward the setting 
sun, the ideals and habits of their 
forefathers farther east. 

For, whereas Europe was settled by 
armies and ravaged by conquest, this 
goodly land was developed by the 
homemaker and we still know what 
manner of man he was, and how he 
worked. 

He did his job, and did it so well 
that we who have entered into the re- 
sults of his labors are the richest and 
happiest people if we only knew it. 

The acres over which we ride on 
the tractor, plow, or harvester, were 
just forest, or unbroken prairie then, 
and for every day our forefathers 
spent in farming, they spent two or 
three in getting ready to farm— 
chopping, logging, burning, ditching, 
picking stone or breaking the prairie 
sod. 

Their civilizing implements were 
an ax and a gun, and their tools a 
starbuck plow, a drag, and possibly a 
wagon. But many a crop was brushed 
in with a beech tree instead of a 
drag, and half of the first wagons 
were made of the crotch of a crooked 
tree. 

Oh yes, those were wonderful days, 
when as one writer says, “the law of 
supply and demand operating with- 
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Rural Life in Pioneer Days 


By Miss A. G. Norman ’30 


Winning Article in Freshman Essay Contest Conducted by the Countryman 





out restraint, determined the prices 
he—the farmer—received.” 

So it did. Wheat would bring fifty, 
sixty, and sometimes seventy-five cents 
a bushel in markets, ten, twenty, fifty 
miles away, through mud roads and 
corduroys that we would call impas- 
sable. 

And the money! -Most of it was 
wildcat currency that nobody wanted 
except for paying debts. It was so 
bad, and the best of it of such un- 
certain values that the pioneer return- 
ing with it neither slept nor ate until 
he had paid it out. No wonder the 
burning question then was the nation- 
al bank. 

Wheat, wood, and in some sections 
maple sugar, were the only farm prod- 
ucts that could be sold at any price 
for money, everything else went in 
trade—as barter. 


If we could only believe 
those who talk most about 
us, and if we were convinced 
that the noisy minority real- 
ly represent the mass, we 


might honestly come to feel 
that agriculture is on the 
verge of collapse and the 
farmer the most miserable 
of men. 





What rejoicing there was when the 
time arrived when pork, alive or dead, 
could be sold for cash—vreal money. 
It meant that more butter and eggs 
must be produced for the family 
groceries, but it was the beginning of 
business on the farm. 

The gentleman’s coach of the Vir- 
ginia’s never came west. The trium- 
phal family chariot was the prairie 
schooner. Next to that was the lum- 
ber wagon with its one high pole seat 
for the driver and his companion, 
while the family bobbed around in the 
wagon box. 

And the homes they lived in! They 
were simply log cabins chinked with 
mud, and floored with puncheon, in 
the timber areas, and on the prairie, 
the sod house or the dugout. 

Modern conveniences? Our grand- 
mothers never heard the term and 
would not have known what it meant. 
Bathrooms? yes, in the lake or swim- 
ming hole. Beamed ceilings? Yes, 





the genuine article of unpeeled beech 
or maple. Ventilation? Everywhere; 
between the logs of the walls and 
shakes of the roof. Water under 
pressure? The spring was ten or 
twenty rods away at the foot of a 
hill, and only pressure sent any mem- 
ber of the family after it. Artificial 
lights? By tallow dip or homemade 
candle, defended by the dire predic- 
tions, that the coal-oil lamp with a 
half-inch wick, when it comes, would 
ruin the eyes of the family. Making 
money? No, trying to make a living. 
Ambitious? Yes, to get a home of 
their own. Discouraged? No, what’s 
the use? Their philosophy was, 
“Keep a stiff upper lip and keep your 
powder dry.” 

And when the war came, they fought 
it out, the most expensive war in his- 
tory up to that time, piling up a debt 
which it took two generations to liqui- 
date. But it was all in a day’s work 
of developing the country. 

When it was over, they did not go 
home, sit down and twiddle their fin- 
gers and grumble because the govern- 
ment declined to guarantee a profit 
on all their enterprises. Instead, they 
turned their backs on the canal as too 
slow for the times, and plunged head- 
long into the construction of railways. 
They spanned the continent with steel 
and so covered the country with a 
network of roads that it is almost lit- 
erally true that we have built none 
since their day. 

Indeed, nearly every existing rail- 
road grade was made by farmers after 
harvest and with dump scrapers. The 
tunnels were blasted out with com- 
mon black powder. Neither under- 
taking had the benefit of modern en- 
gineering equipment. 

They were giants for work in those 
days and no union prescribed the size 
of a day’s work. “From sun to sun” 
was the slogan that laid the founda- 
tion of America, when every man was 
either “chuck full of day’s work,” or 
“lazy as all get-out.” 

With the wolf always growling just 
around the corner, if not even squat- 
ting at the door; with poverty the 
common lot of all; with malaria in 
every swamp and boneache in every 
household, with death hovering in a 
thousand forms, and the doctor miles 
away, our grandparents gambled with 
death and won. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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The Farm Woman Speaks for Herself 


By Grace A. Powell 


Director of New York State Home Bureau Federation 


CITY friend made the ex- 
clamation, “Farm women at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel!” 
Soft light, velvety rugs, 
beautiful fountains, huge baskets of 
roses and daffodils, California fruits, 
a great four-sided fireplace, a famous 
orchestra playing soft music while 
you dine, soft-footed Japanese serv- 
ants to do your bidding—all these for 
farm women! And the beautiful wom- 
an from the Montana ranch said 
quietly, “Why not?” 

For the first time, a group of real 
farm women met to discuss a single 
question: “What does the farm wom- 
an want?” Prominent educators, city 
club women, statsmen, and leaders in 
reform have long been eloquent upon 
this subject, but in Chicago the wom- 
an herself spoke. ; 

Called into conference by the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association and the 
Farmer’s Wife, the only paper pub- 
lished solely for farm women, fifteen 
women gathered last March at the 
beautiful hotel on the shore of Lake 
Michigan and for four days gave to 
this discussion the clear thinking, fine 
judgment and the faith, hope and 
charity which belong to the farm 
home. 

New England sent her strength and 
culture, the Middlewest the spirit of 
progress, the South, charm, beauty, 
and fine co-operation, and the West 
all of the courage and love of adven- 
ture which carried the covered wag- 
ons into Oregon. Canada’s represen- 
tative gave a clear solving of prob- 
lems, social and financial, and made 
a picture of an alert mind and fine 
spirit not soon forgotten. 

And for four days and evenings 
the question of “what do we want?” 
was answered in a hundred ways— 
the answers classified and discussed. 

It is to be regretted that the dis- 
cussion of education could not be 
broadcasted. The heart of the farm 
home spoke, demanding better schools 
and well-prepared teachers for our 
sixteen million farm children. It also 
asked, not only for the knowledge and 
means of acquiring better health for 
herslf as a person of importance, but 
also asked for the children the same 

aid now given to city boys and girls. 
The agencies ready to help in health 
education were listed, thirty or more 
in number, but it was recognized that 
agencies can’t do the job. We must do 
it ourselves. 





Education in citizenship brought 
out with emphasis the thought that 
farm women should realize their pow- 
er in political and civic affairs—that 
they should register, think, and vote. 
The rural woman must come to the 
front line of political organizations 
and parties, largely through her own 
efforts. 

Most illuminating was the discus- 
sion concerning appreciations. Cer- 
tainly one who listened to the long 
list given of the things to be valued in 
the homes of these women realized 
that at least fifteen of our nation’s 
farmers’ wives were not victims of an 
inferiority complex, though some of 
their homes were in the sage brush 
and on lonely roads. They knew the 
value of their surroundings and they 
appreciated the fundamental neces- 
sity of their job. 





They longed to be fully appreciated 
by city friends and neighbors, by poli- 
ticians and by the world at large, not 
because of a longing for praise but 
just to make a larger contribution 
possible. 

Many were the problems touched 
upon under the head of community 
development. It was pointed out that 
a community, at first just one’s neigh- 
borhood or school district, through 
united effort for a wholesome, round- 
ed out country life may grow until, 
as the Cailfornia lady expressed it, 
“T believe my whole county is my 
community.” It was agreed that wom- 
en have the major part in all factors 
of community development except the 
economic and more in that than they 

realize. They must interest them- 
selves in the creation of public senti- 
ment and legislative enactments safe- 
guarding the agricultural industry. 

When it came to economics, there 
was general opinion that farm wom- 
en need economic independence, their 
personal or joint bank accounts, or 


both. They need, as do all women, 
knowledge of business methods and 
some lessons in finance. They should 
know the difference between a will 
and a deed. They should help in mak- 
ing the farm accounts and be real 
partners in the business, having their 
share in the profits. They have al- 
ways shared in the losses. 

It came to the fourth day. The 
women gathered for a final luncheon. 
There were gay attempts at poetry, 
much fun, and finally a few thought- 
ful words, telling the real meaning of 
the conference to each woman. 

Knowledge of the needs of our farm 
women, a vision of their wholesome 
ideals, straight thinking and bigness 
of view, their tolerance, and above 
all, their responsibility as home- 
makers and nation builders—these 
were the impressions which every 
woman voiced. 

As the lights of the great hotel 
faded into distance, there lingered 
memories of beauty, new friendships 
and inspiration and the words said at 
the final meeting: 

Back to the East these women go, 

And back to the distant West, 

Back to the lands of North and South 

To the home each loves the best.. 

New knights from this conference 
table 

With a courage no fears can disarm, 

With a smile that will light a flaming 
torch 

On America’s farthest farm.” 


The Evolution of the Public Market 
(Continued from page 189) 


Recently, several new types of mar- 
kets appeared as developments from 
the original “public market” idea. 
In the middle west we find what are 
called “community markets.” These 
are market places selected by grow- 
ers in areas convenient to cities where 
the buyers may drive out in automo- 
biles and purchase farm products. 

Roadside markets are another de- 
velopment. They are well known and 
have become a significant marketing 
factor. 

In Illinois, there are several mar- 
kets of a new type. They are called 
“Farm Bureau” markets since they 
have been initiated by the farm bu- 
reau. They seem to be ordinary 
farmers’ retail markets, except that 
they are established by a farmers’ or- 
ganization and not by a city. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 
FOR 4-H CLUB MEMBERS 





The State Club Leader’s office has 
just announced a Music Memory Con- 
test for 4-H Club members to be held 
in connection with the Annual Junior 
Field Days at Cornell University in 
June. 

The purpose of the contest is to 
interest club members and young 
people generally in the better class of 
music which has stood the test of 
time. 

The state contest will be preceded 
by county contests held during Na- 
tional Music Week, May 1-7. At 
these county contests delegates will 
be selected to the state contest. 

Delegates will not be required to 
either play or sing the selections, but 
to recognize and name selections 
played and give name of composer. 


STATE ASSOCIATION TO GIVE 
4-H CLUB ACHIEVEMENT PINS 





The agricultural committee of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association 
in session during Farmers’ Week de- 
cided to place their major efforts dur- 
ing the coming year on 4-H Club 
work. This stand was reiterated dur- 
ing a second meeting held at the Col- 
lege during the county agent confer- 
ence on April 1. The Association is 
now providing 15,000 achievement 
pins each year which are awarded to 
all 4-H Club members who satisfac- 
torily complete the project year. 


Specialist Helps Boys 





Charles Du Bois. president of the 
Pine Bush Sheep Club says of club 
work: ‘4-H club work will to a large 
extent help the member with many 
problems which will confront him. It 
will save him time and expense -of 
learning all of the things by exneri- 
ence. The sheep club to which I be- 
long and am president has been a 
great help to all. We learned many 
things from our club agent and the 
animal husbandry specialist from the 
college. I showed sheep at the Orange 
county fair and attracted much atten- 
tion. I feel that club work is a great 
help, educationally as well as finan- 
cialiy to all members.” 


CLUB AGENTS MEET 





All County Club Agents in the 
state were in conference at Ithaca 
during the week of March 28 to April 
1, this being the Annual Conference 
of all County Extension Agents. 


Sweet Young Thing (visiting coun- 
try)—“Why are you running that 
steam roller over that field?” 
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FARM BOYS NEEDED 





Farm boys who have a college edu- 
cation are in greater demand than 
boys with similar education but who 
lack farm experiences. Dr. Warren 
at the College says that apparently 
the demand for college-trained farm 
boys is increasing with no correspond- 
ing increase in the supply. 


LEADERSHIP CONTEST AGAIN 





The Farm Journal of Philadelphia 
is again sponsoring a 4-H Club leader- 
ship contest. This publication offered 
$1,000 in cash prizes last year to the 
ten outstanding girls and ten out- 
standing boys doing leadership work 
in their communities and were so well 
pleased with the results they are re- 
peating the offer in 1927. A score 
card has been prepared which empha- 
sizes leadership, work done, club ac- 
tivities, personal report and story of 
club work. Local leaders may secure 
details from their state or county ex- 
tension officers. 


TO MY SON 





Do you know that your soul is of my 
soul such part, 

That you seem to be fiber and core of 
my heart? 

None other can pain me as you, son, 
can do; 

None other can please me or praise 
me as you. 

Remember the world will be quick 
with its blame, 

If shadow or stain ever darken your 
name. 

Like mother, like son, is a saying so 
true 

The world will judge largely of 
mother by you. 

Be this then your task, if task it shall 
be, 

To force this proud world to do hom- 
age to me. 

Be sure it will say when its verdict 
is won, 

She reaps as she sowed. This man is 
her son. 

(Quoted by Dr. Stone, Northfield, '09) 


According to reports New York has 
the largest number of club agents of 
any state in the Union and about 10 
per cent of all the club agents. 


“Tomorrow is a holiday, proclaimed 
the calendar.”” Whereupon all the 
people in the city rushed to the coun- 
try and all the people in the country 
rushed to the city. 








4-H CAMP AT WASHINGTON 
TO BE HELD JUNE 16-22 





4-H Club members from 44 of the 
48 states in the Union will be guests 
of the U. S. D. A. at Washington, 
D. C., during the week beginning 
June 15. Each state will be repre- 
sented by four club members—two 
boys and two girls—chosen because of 
their accomplishments including in- 
dividual achievements and leadership 
qualities as displayed in their club 
work. 

All will camp on the grounds of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture near the Washington Monument 
by official permission of the author- 
ities. 

The program includes among other 
things an audience with President 
Coolidge; addresses by prominent 
members of Congress; a visit to the 
Supreme Court; placing a wreath on 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier 
with a military escort; a tour of the 
principal buildings including the War 
and Navy Department; and a visit: to 
Mt. Vernon. 

One of the ceremonies of the week 
will be the planting of a tree on the 
grounds of the Department of Agri- 
culture, this being the first tree to be 
planted in Washington in recognition 
of 4-H Clubs. 

The New York delegates were se- 
lected during the month of April. 


ASSISTANT STATE LEADER 
APPOINTED AT CORNELL 





John A. Reynolds, Cornell 718, has 
been appointed as assistant in the 
state club leader’s office at the New 
York College of Agriculture begin- 
ning April first. Reynolds was for- 
merly county club agent in Living- 
ston county, later taking graduate 
work at Cornell. During the past year 
he has been in charge of the animal 
husbandry department of the State 
School of Agriculture at St. Lawrence 
University. He will succeed Paul R. 
Young, Cornell ’16, who resigned 
some time ago to direct school garden 
work at Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLUB BOYS TO SET TREES 





In line with the plan to get every 
idle acre in New York planted to 
forest trees, 4-H club boys are setting 
trees this spring. A representative 
of the College is visiting the boys to 
show them how to plant the trees so 
they will grow, and to give them a 
copy of the handbook he recently pre- 
pared for 4-H forestry club members. 

About five hundred boys will set 
1.000 trees each this spring in New 
York, which is more than twice as 
many as were planted by boys last 
year. 
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Student Notes 


Cornell Grads and Profs Authors of Many Books 


L. H. Bailey Heads the List of Writers in Farm and Garden Books 


“Far Above Cayuga’s Waters” men 
and women are stimulated to write, 
if one should judge by the preponder- 
ance of Cornell alumni and Cornell 
professors, past and present, who are 
listed as authors in the catalog, Farm 
and Garden Books, recently compiled 
by the agricultural department of the 
MacMillan Company. Of the 245 au- 
thors or co-authors listed 64, over 
twenty-six percent, are or have been 
connected with Cornell in one capacity 
or another. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey, former Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, has 
written over twenty books besides 
editing the Rural Science Series, Rur- 
al Textbooks Series, Rural Manuals 
and open country books. The Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia of Horticulture and his 
other books on horticulture are per- 
haps the best known. The Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society has award- 
ed to Dr. Bailey the George Robert 
White Medal of Honor for 1927 in ac- 
knowledgement of his remarkable 
achievements in horticulture and es- 
pecially for his work as educator, au- 
thor and editor. “Horticulture, the 
magazine of this Society, says: “Dr. 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture is 
one of the most important horticul- 
tural works ever produced in this 
country. 

A. R. Mann ’04, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, has written a 
book called Beginnings in Agriculture. 
This book is one of the Rural Text- 
books Series. 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer and 
Miss Flora Rose, co-director of the 
College of Home Economics, and Miss 
Helen Canon, of the same college, have 
given some ideas which can-be fol- 
lowed in making the home a place for 
the family to live a thrifty and happy 
life in their book which is a Manual 
of Home-Making. 

G. F. Warren ’04, professor of farm 


management, has revised The Ele- 
ments of Agriculture. His book, Farm 
Management, is a popular text in 
many classrooms. 

C. E. Ladd ’12, director of extension, 
has written a book called Dairy Farm- 
ing Projects. This book was pre- 
pared as a manual for dairy calf 
clubs, but it is also valuable for 
grown-up dairymen. 

Rude Rural Rhymes is a book of 
whimsical rhymes dealing with agri- 
culture and country life written by 


R. M. “Bob” Adams, assistant exten- 
sion professor of vegetable gardening. 

T. L. Lyon ’91, head of the agron- 
omy department, wrote a non-techni- 
cal book on Soils and Fertilizers. Pro- 
fessor H. O. Buckman was co-author 
with Dr. Lyon in writing The Nature 
and Properties of Soils. The book 
called Soils, Their Properties and 
Management, was written by Profes- 
sors Lyon, Buckman, and E. O. Fippin. 

Animal husbandry claims attention 
through the writings of several Cor- 
nell men. H. H. Wing ’91, head of the 
animal husbandry department, called 
his book Milk and Its Products, while 
professor M. W. Harper has written 
Animal Husbandry for Schools and a 
Manual of Farm Animals. Dairy 
Farming, by C. H. Eckles and G. F. 


Warren, ’04, is a book full of practical 
information for the dairy farmer. A 
book with an emotional appeal which 
speaks of dairying on one old hill farm 
and which puts into language a little 
of the glow and glamour of real farm 
life is one called The Cow by Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr. ’91. 

Dairy products are treated in such 
works as The Book of Butter by Pro- 
fessor E. S. Guthrie, The Book of Ice 
Cream by Professor W. W. Fisk ’10, 
and The Book of Cheese also by Pro- 
fessor Fisk in collaboration with Mr. 
Charles Thom of the U. S. D. A. 

G. C. Watson ’81 has written a book 
called Farm Poultry particularly for 
the farm man or woman who has 
charge of the poultry flock, while L. 
M. Hurd’s forthcoming Poultry Farm- 
ing will be a practical handbook for 
those who want to make a profit in 
raising poultry. Mr. Hurd is exten- 
sion instructor in the College’s poul- 
try department. 

The problems of the fruit grower 
are aired in several books by Cornell 
men. L. R. Hesler and H. H. Whetzel, 
professor of plant pathology, wrote a 
Manual of Fruit Diseases. S. M. 
Thomson 714 and J. C. Folger give ad- 
vice on raising apples in their book 
called The Commercial Apple Industry 
in North America. Another volume on 
apple culture is Apple Growing by 
M. C. Burritt ’08, and gives practical 
information for the average farmer in 
the northeastern states with a small 
orchard. Mr. Burritt was formerly 
director of extension of the college. 
At present he is successfully operating 
a fruit farm besides being a contrib- 
uting editor of The American Agri- 
culturist. F. W. Card ’92 has written 
a book based on his experience in 
Pennsylvania. It is named Bush 
Fruits. 

Beekeeping is a discussion of the 
life of the honeybee and of the pro- 
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duction of honey, by E. F. Phillips, 
professor of apiculture, while the 
Principles of Floriculture by Profes- 
sor E. A. White tells about the pretty 
flowers from which the bees gather 
the sweet-scented nectar which is later 
condensed into honey. 

The enemies of the vegetable grower 
are arraigned in two books. A Manual 
of Vegetable-Garden Diseases by as- 
sistant extension professor Charles 
Chupp and A Manual of Vegetable- 
Garden Insects by M. D. Leonard 713 
and C. R. Crosby, professor of ento- 
mology, treat the subject thoroughly. 
E. V. Hardenburg ’12, professor of 
vegetable gardening has given the 
humble bean a place in literature with 
his new book called Bean Culture, that 
will soon be published. 
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Other Cornell men listed as authors 
in Farm and Garden Books include: 
A. B. Recknagel, professor of fores- 
try, who writes about The Forests of 
New York State, J. E. Boyle, professor 
of rural economy, who writes about 
Speculation and the Chicago Board of 
Trade (this book was written to help 
people understand the workings of the 
Board of Trade and how it affects 
farmers) and F. G. Behrends ’16, ex- 
tension professor of rural engineering, 
who has prepared practical manuals 
intended for the man who does his own 
work around the house and also for 
beginners in the trades. 

Space prohibits our mentioning 
many other worthy books, such as In- 
sects Injurious to the Household and 
Annoying to Man by Professor G. W. 
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to the success of dairy 
farming as any other single 
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for milk-producing rations, 
there is one feed that is 
favored above all others by 
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Herrick ’96. We are sorry to omit 
mention of the other Cornell authors 
listed and apologize for so doing. 


"07 
Howard C. Pierce is with the Union 
Packing Company of Louisville, Ken- 


* tucky, with its office at 310 Inter- 


southern Building. At the request of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, while working for the above 
firm, he became consulting specialist 
for the Bureau of Agricultuzal Econ- 
omics and made a study of the poultry 
and egg industry in Europe. This 
was published as U.S. D. A. bulletin 
number 1385 during May, 1926. 
710 

Morris C. Oldham is president and 
general manager of the Phenix Dairy 
in Houston, Texas, where his address 
is Smith and Polk Avenues. 

"a1 

Thomas Bradlee is director of ex- 
tension at the University of Ver- 
mont at Burlington. He has been 
with the University of Vermont for 
the past thirteen years. 

S. G. Judd is principal of the Ver- 
mont State School of Agriculture at 
Randolph Center, Vt. 

"12 

Edward S. Parsons is superinten- 
dent of the Redfield Farm at Ham- 
burgh, Dutchess County. It is a di- 
versified farm and includes fruit, 
poultry and general farm crops. 

George Gorman is manager of a 
large dairy plant in Vermont. He 
has also been a dairy inspector for 
the department of agriculture of 
Vermont for the past few years. 

"13 

George W. Kuchler, Jr., with a 
number of other persons, went on an 
extended trip through California last 
summer, studying the fruit-growing 
of the West, particularly apples, of 
which he is himself a grower. He 
writes that he saw Gerald Best 717, 
who is radio editor. 

L. W. Kephart, associate agrono- 
mist in charge of sweet clover inves- 
tigations in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, will leave Washington May 1 
for Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 
in East Africa where the party of 
which he is in charge will explore the 
high mountains and plateaus in search 
of forage grasses and legumes for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
expedition will spend eight or ten 
months in Africa and it is hoped will 
be able to penetrate into regions that 
have not previously been visited by 
agricultural explorers. 

14 

G. W. Forster, head of the depart- 
ment of farm economics at the State 
College of Agriculture of North Car- 
olina, has been selected to serve on a 
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special committee appointed by the 
National Social Science Research 
Council to survey all research work 
being done in farm economics. Dr. 
Forster will study the work in the 
states of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

J. Laycock has left the Willow 
Brook Dairy, Inc., of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. He is now general manager of 
the Plainfield Milk & Cream Co. at 
Plainfield, N. J. 

"15 

J. M. Hurley has resigned as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the New York 
Cooperative Seed Potato Association, 
and is now agricultural agent for the 
New York, Ohio and Western rail- 
road with headquarters at Middle- 
town, New York. 

Andrew D. Travis is living at Can- 
isteo, New York. He is secretary 
and treasurer of the J. H. Strait Mill- 
ing Company, wholesale dealers in 
hay, grain, flour, and feeds. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Gibson has an- 
nounced the marriage of her daughter 
Margaret to James A. Crawford ’15. 
They are living on a farm near East 
Aurora recently purchased by Craw- 
ford. For several years he was con- 
nected with the Buffalo Park Depart- 
ment and later acted as chief. 

"a7 
Judge and Mrs. Arthur B. Calkins 
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of New London have announced the 
marriage of their daughter Clara to 
Allan F. Van Winkle. He is in the 
banking business in New London. 

Thomas C. McDermott and his 
wife (Anne Morrow) are living at 
1535 Alabama Avenue, South Hills 
Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. McDermott 
is a budget engineer with the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Byllesby Engi- 
neering and Management Corpora- 
tion, and is still competing in track 
as a member of the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association track team. They 
have a three-year old daughter, Mar- 
garet. 

18 

Karl N. Ehricke was married last 
October to Miss Elizabeth S. Gal- 
breth of Streett, Maryland. They are 
living at 93 Midland Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J. Ehricke is a factory 
executive with Thomas A. Edison, 
Ine. 

Louis H. Schwarte and Miss Mar- 
garet Turner were married on Feb- 
ruary 12 at Ames, Iowa. They are at 
home at 222 Hayward Avenue, Ames. 

In our last issue, through an error, 
we stated that Hugh Cosline was 
teaching at Morrisville, New York. 
He has been assistant editor of the 
American Agriculturist for the past 
two years, and can be reached at 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. D. P. Norton, who is now at 
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Machias, N. Y., has been hired as 
principal of the high school at Inter- 
laken, N. Y. He will take his posi- 
tion August 1, 1927. 


"19 

J. C. Mauer is with the Woodlawn 
Farm Dairy. His address is 1317 
Pettibone Street, Scranton, Pa. 

Virginia Priestly Frank, weighing 
5 pounds and 14 ounces, arrived on 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1926, 
to Mr. and Mrs. William Walter 
Frank, of 821 East College Avenue, 
Appleon, Wisconsin. Mrs. Frank 
was formerly Marian Randolph 
Priestly. 

720 

Miss Horace Groff, formerly Mar- 
jorie Lambert, is an instructor in vo- 
cational agriculture at the Berry 
School, Mount Berry, Ga. 

Elizabeth Hurd Royce and Edward 
H. Pattison were married January 8, 
1927. They are living at 21 Locust 
Avenue, Troy, N. Y., where Mr. Pat- 
tison is practicing law with his father. 


721 
Raymond B. Mead is with the Syra- 
cuse Washing Machine Corporation 
and lives at 1991 North Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. He former- 
ly resided at Taunton, Massachusetts. 
Oliver Everett is working for the 
Dairymen’s League News in New 
York City. He and Mrs. Everett are 
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115-117 North Tioga Street 





“There can be no contented and 
successful agriculture if it is situ- 
ated beyond the reach of good 
books.”—The Banker-Farmer. 


For more than a third of a century The 
Macmillan Company has been developing 
machinery and resources to select and pub- 
lish books contributing to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. Described and illus- 
trated in our new 128-page catalog, 


Farm and Garden Books 


are 243 books covering every agricultural 
subject. The names of 64 Cornellians on 
the authors’ list bespeak the practical ap- 
plication of the books to your needs and 
problems. Other authors are equally well- 
trained and experienced. 


Write us for a free copy of 
FARM AND GARDEN BOOKS 


The Macmillan Company 
Agricultural Department 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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the proud parents of a six months’ 
old boy. 


John A. Benvenuto is now engaged 
as a physician in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and is living at 6324 Fort Hamilton 
Parkway. 


A daughter, Barbara Huff Matson, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Matson of Schenectady, formerly of 
Ithaca, on March 13. Mrs. Matson, 
before her marriage, was Miss Fleta 
Huff. 

E. N. Moot is living at Weedsport, 
N. Y. “Ted” is teaching in the agri- 
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cultural department of the high 
school there. 

J. Irving Stryker is on a 167-acre 
dairy at Millstone, N. Y. Last fall 
he had a show herd picked from his 
30 head of purebred Holsteins. He 
won second at the Sesqui-Centennial 
with Sir Model Alcartra Fayne who 
was Reserve All-American in 1922-23. 


Jeanne M. Griffiths is manager of 
the dining rooms and kitchens in the 
new Chamber of Commerce Building 
in Scranton, Pa. She suggests that 
Cornellians in Scranton wanting a 





ONE DITCH 


Reclaims 75 Acres and Carries 
Spring Water to House 


ee on the James H. Berry Estate at Old Chatham, N. Y., was 
so poorly drained that some 75 acres of it were utterly useless. 


At the foot of the ravine was a fine spring from which water had to be 
carried some distance to the farm house, at the upper end of the ravine. 















































































The superintendent of the estate finally hit upon an idea for carrying the 
spring water to the farm house and draining the 75 acres by means of one 
ditch. With the cooperation of a du Pont representative they plotted the 
ditch, bored holes, loaded the holes with du Pont 50% Ditching Dynamite 
and at one stroke dug 14,000 feet of ditch to an average depth of 4 feet. 


The pipe line through which the spring water was pumped to the farm 
house was laid and covered with 2 feet of soil, leaving a 2 foot deep drainage 
ditch. 75 acres of the best soil on the estate were brought under cultivation. 
The entire job cost less than half the cost of digging such a ditch by hand. 








Do you know what you can do with explosives on the 
farm? Let us send you—‘The Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives’—100 pages of illustrations and practical 
information. Used as a text-book by many agricultural 
colleges. Ought to be in your reference library. Send 
for FREE copy NOW. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS &CO., Inc. 


Equitable Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
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lunch or a banquet might look her 
up. Her address is 823 Madison 
Avenue. 

22 

O. H. Cooke is farming at Hyde 
Park, Vermont. 

An announcement has been re- 
ceived of the birth of a son, John An- 
drew, to Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Fleming 
of Columbus, Ohio, on January 21. 
Mrs. Fleming was formerly Margaret 
A. Cushman ’28. 

R. H. Peabody was married on Jan- 
uary 22, 1927, to Miss Clare Leckie 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba. They are 
residing in Winnipeg. 

Martha T. Parrott is at the Thes- 
salonica Institute in Salonica, Greece, 
where she is supervising a large herd 
of English Jersey cattle, and teach- 
ing eighty Greek boys the rudiments 
of agriculture. 

Irving J. Call received his doctor’s 
degree in farm management on 
March 19 and is now renting his 
father’s farm at Stafford. He is plan- 
ning on specializing in potatoes and 
will raise about 30 acres this year. 
“Irv” taught school for a year after 
graduation and then he spent a half 
year on a tour to California. Since 
February, 1924, he has been a grad- 
uate student and instructor in farm 
management. “Irv” and Thelma 
Keitel ’27, of Albion, expect to be 
married soon after her graduation. 

23 

H. A. Brown has resigned his po- 
sition with The Dairymen’s League 
in New York City to become plant 
manager for the Inwood Farm’s dairy 
at Harrison, N. Y. 


R. de Baun, after three years as 
assistant editor, is now editor of the 
college and experiment station mate- 
rial at Rutgers. 

E. A. Gauntt is now county agent 
of Hunterdon County, N. J. He 
started work in New Jersey as junior 
club leader of Middlesex County. Lat- 
er he was assistant dairy specialist 
for the N. J. extension service. 


George A. West was retained by 
the City of Rochester to carry on 
the marketing work in the city after 
he had completed a special public 
market survey. This changed his 
plans of going with the Rochester 
Bureau of Municipal Research as an- 
nounced recently. His business ad- 
dress is Department of Public Works, 
City Hall Annex, Rochester. 

Gladys Cunningham is teaching in 
South Pasadena, California, and is 
living at 1018 Brent Avenue. She 
writes that Mrs. Raymond Newberry 
(Josephine Metcalfe) has a son, born 
in June, 1926. 

Irene Dobroscky is doing graduate 
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All of us prefer doing busi- 
ness with financially sound con- 
cerns, and with firms that are 
leaders in their field. 


When you use the 


WYANDOTTE 
CLEANING 
PRODUCTS 


























you are buying from a finan- 
cially sound manufacturer— 
you are buying from the only 
specialized cleaning material 
manufacturer that owns and 
controls both source of supply 
of raw materials and the entire 
manufacturing process. 





Wyandotte Cleaners give effi- 
cient results at reasonable cost. 


And no matter the line of busi- ; SERVICE 


ness you enter after gradua- ; 
tion there is a “Wyandotte” e the — ——_ Re area 

: rom the Atlantic to the Rockies, you 
that will enable you to profit willfind a busy Purina Mileupphying 
farmers with Purina Chows. The 
strategic location of these busy mills is 
but one link in the chain of providing 
farmers with livestock rations which 
will lower their cost of production. 
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Copper-Steed 1O or Cite Tanks, 
Flumes, Gutters, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. 


Apollo-KeystoneCopper Steel galvanized gives 


unequaled service, above or below the ground. 
LLO is the highest quality ealvanined  pootant maniacs. When . 

See vena lasts sone Bold be by weight by leadi manco Tine and “A 4 

isalso unequaled fo: t Roofing Tin Plates. Send fo r booklets, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ment at Cornell. Since graduation 
she has been at the Boyce-Thompson 
Institute at Yonkers. 

"24 

Amy B. Clough is teaching English 
in the High School at Clifton, N. J., 
and lives at 102 Madison Avenue. She 
writes that Charlotte Jones is teach- 
ing in the High School in Lyndhurst, 
N. J., and is living at 63 East Pierre- 
pont Avenue, Rutherford, N. J. 

Mary K. Schmidt is an instructor 
in the School of Home Economics at 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. 

James H. Park is order clerk and 
production manager for the Park, 
Winton, and True Company, and also 
manages three large farms, in Addi- 
son, New York. 

C. A. Deardon is dairyman on 
“Twin Oaks Farm”, where for two 
years he has been test milker. It is 
a farm of 250 acres owned by Sen- 
ator Peter Frelinghuysen, and has one 
of the most famous Jersey show and 
producing herds in America. His ad- 
dress is Box 521, Morristown, New 
Jersey. 

Carrol Grimminiger is continuing 
her horticulture work with the Har- 
rison Seed Company. She is plan- 
ning a trip abroad for the next sum- 
mer. 

Margaret E. Kelly is a dietitian at 
the Buffalo City Hospital. She writes 
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Katherine Curvin and Cornelia Dim- 
phy that she recently finished a six 
months’ course as a student dietitian. 


AN ADDENDUM 





In our March issue we neglected 
to give the Holstein-Friesian World 
credit for the use of the cut of Pro- 
fessor T. E. Elder ’11 that appeared 
on our former student note page. 





The Evolution of the Public 
Market 
(Continued from page 189) 


Perhaps the most significant devel- 
opment in the “public market” idea is 
found in what is known as the ter- 
minal and farmers’ market. Several 
of the larger cities are contemplating 
the establishment of such markets, 
and many others have markets of a 
somewhat similar type. In other cit- 
ies, the same idea has been carried 
out through organization among those 
who are financially interested in the 
trade. Markets of this type are di- 
vided into two sections; a terminal 
section, and a farmers’ section. The 
farmers’ section is organized the same 
as any ordinary farmers’ market. The 
terminal section is designed for the 
use of the city wholesale dealers in 
handling shipped-in produce. Market 


houses are built and are rented to the 
These houses are 


wholesale trade. 





OR 2,000 years Holsteins have been bred for ruggedness. 


They thrive in all climates and sections without expert 


care and produce profitably under average conditions every- 


where. 


Holsteins predominate in thirty states and comprise nearly 
50 per cent of all dairy cattle in the U. S. Wide distribution 


makes selection easy; popular demand assures a ready mar- 


ket for surplus stock. 


Write for our booklet ““The Holstein-Friesian Cow” 


“Yhe 


Extension Service . 


HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 








adjacent to the farmers’ section of 
the market and are also located so 
that they may be and are supplied 
with railroad facilities. This arrange- 
ment makes possible a saving in the 
costs of handling shipped-in produce, 
since it is unloaded from the cars di- 
rectly to the market houses without 
a haul by auto truck. Terminal plan- 
ning of this type is sure to result in 
cheaper rents for market housing. 
Much congestion of traffic is also 
avoided, because of the concentration 
of the wholesale trade. 

In conclusion, it is urged that those 
individuals, organization officers, or 
city officials who are interested in the 
problem of food distribution should 
make a thorough study of this type of 
market. The March issue of the 
COUNTRYMAN contained an authori- 
tative description of this new type 
of public market. It is new and al- 
most untried, but it has great possi- 
bilities. Our advice is well expressed 
in the words of Pope: 

“Be not the first by whom the new 
are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


Rural Life in Pioneer Days 
(Continued from page 191) 

Are we of stuff less stern than 
they? Have we been softened by the 
advantages our fathers won for us? 
One would think so by the complaints 
that go up. But the record of the 
last war does not show it; the 
achievements in factory, farm, and 
battlefields disprove it. 

That whole experience shows us that 
the same old stuff is in us, and all we 
need is to stop complaining and get 
busy. 

The lands are cleared and ready 
for the plow. The seasons still turn 
round: the sun shines as always and 
the rain comes down as hitherto. Let’s 
take advantage of the way which is 
paved for us, and do something which 
will make us worthy descendants of 
these time-honored pioneers! 


GET “PLENTY OF COW” 
BESIDES THE PEDIGREE 





The following is a summary of an 
article prepared by the extension ser- 
vice of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion. The article deals with the prob- 
lems of the beginner purchasing reg- 
istered cattle and is summarized as 
follows: 

1. Select animals of good size and 


ype. 

2. Study the breeding carefully es- 
pecially when buying a bull. 

8. Do not pay full purchase price 
until registration and transfer 
papers have been delivered to you. 

4. Insist on a tuberculosis test and 

and breeding guarantee. 
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Like the Horse that’s an Easy Keeper 


You know the horse that’s referred to as an easy keeper—the 
one that keeps in better condition on less feed and does as much 
or more work than heavier horses—the horse you can always 
depend upon. 


The John Deere 15-27 is the Easy Keeper 
in the Tractor Field 


It produces more power with less weight. 
It does more work with less fuel and oil. 
It gives many more years of satisfactory service at much 


lower cost for upkeep. 


It produces its great power to do your work as you want it 


done at costs unbelievably low. 


Its great power, combined with 
light weight; its extreme simplicity; 
its complete enclosure of working 
parts; its automatic oiling system; 
its ease of operation, inspection and 
adjustments—these are but a few of 
its qualities that have made the John 
Deere a sensational success in the 
hands of its thousands of users. 


The John Deere is making hun- 


dreds of new power farmers. It is 
replacing hundreds of outfits that are 
inefficient and costly to maintain. It 
is replacing hundreds of tractors that 
are lacking in power to meet present- 
day farm needs. 

Know what the John Deere will do 
for you before you buy a tractor. 
See it at your John Deere dealer’s. 
Ask him for a demonstration. 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET, WRITTEN BY 
JOHN DEERE TRACTOR OWNERS 


Reading this booklet is the next thing 
to actually talking to 101 users of the 
John Deere Tractor. It contains 101 let- 
ters of the many hundreds that have been 
received from its enthusiastic users. Many 
of these owners are farming under con- 
ditions similar to your own. ex- 
perience is worth money to you. 


You will also get a folder that illus- 
trates the John Deere in its actual colors 
and that tells all about it. 


Write to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
and ask for booklets 
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VALUE- 


Is the sum-total of Good Fabrics, Good Tailoring, 
Good Style and Good Fit 
The price of a suit is what you pay to own it. 
The real cost depends on the kind of service you 
get out of it! Buy values—not price tags! 


Buttrick & Frawley Suits 
$35 - $40 - $45 


Ask to see the new “Vim” sack —a’3 button Collegiate Style 
—exclusive in design and exclusive in fabric. 


BUTTRICK @ FRAWLEY, Inc. 


CLOTHING FURNISHINGS SHOES 










First Order Sold Out 


Second Lot Just Received 
With each box of Coty’s Face Powder 
1 Bottle Coty’s Perfume Free 





The Hill Drug Store 


328 College Avenue 
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FARM HANDS AND FACULTY 
MINGLE AT BARNYARD BALL 





Country Store Does Big Business in 
Cider and Ginger Snaps 





THE second annual Barnyard Ball 

was held in the Old Armory on 
March 31, April Fool’s Eve. The event 
had been long heralded by linoleum 
cut posters and variously colored rus- 
tic ‘mimeos’ which decked the hill 
from Morrill to the University stables. 
On the day preceding the affair most 
of spirited aggies came to class in 
their farm clothes and on the day of 
the dance most of them joined in a 
hilarious careening hay ride across the 
main campus at noon, singing many 
of the old country songs, beating a 
drum, and calling all the cows and 
chickens in creation. 

All seemed to have forgotten their 
dignity when night arrived, and were 
bent on having a great old time. Pro- 
fessor J. E. “Jimmie” Rice led the 
couples in the serpentining file of the 
grand march. Costumes of all types 
made the parade a colorful sight, but 
farm outfits were predominant. There 
were here and there a Spanish pirate 
and many a demure little country 
school girl. ‘Sally Jones’ and ‘Hi 
Smith,’ better known as Neva K. Blod- 
gett ’27 and A. N. Aird ’27 were se- 
lected as the best dressed couple. Miss 
Blodgett’s costume was the artist’s 
conception of a small boy’s fishing 
clothes. Shorts, white shirt, and a 
brush fishing pole inserted through 
the open top of a Del Monte “bait’’ 
can completed the outfit. 


Champion Chirper Wins China Egg 


Professor Rice led the chicken call- 
ing contest which he preceded by a 
masterful demonstration. Many an- 
xious chicken calls answered him from 
the floor. Many aspirants then tried 
their art. Professor Rice commented 
that some of the calling was more en- 
ticing to ducks than to chickens. First 
prize was awarded to P. B. Gurney ’27 
on the ground that his calling was the 
most modern in that all the chickens 
in his flock were named. The prize 
for all his labor was a white double- 
yolk china (?) egg. 


“Mac”? Gets Pint of the Real Thing 


Professor E. S. Savage of an hus 
judged the cow calling contest. His 
own exhibition of ‘‘come boss, come 
boss” was clear and strong. Some of 
the callers of the cows who followed 
him would probably have aroused 
“boss’s” ire with their harsh and abu- 
sive language. M. “Mac” Glazier ’27 
won the prize, a pint bottle of milk, 
with a contortive expletive call that 
was as expressive as it was silent. 

The decorations were in keeping 
with the rural theme. In one corner 
was a country store. Beneath the dim 
light of a candle lantern the rustic 
clerks refreshed the thirsty dancers 
with spicy ginger snaps and with cider 
from a might barrel. 

In the adjoining corner of the barn- 
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yard was a special corral fenced off 
by a row of gnarled old stumps. Here 
were many of the local rural digni- 
taries, among them Mrs. Farrand, 
Dean Mann, Professor Rice, Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Savage, and Mr. and 
Mrs. O. W. Smith. Around the walls 
were hung the banners and pennants 
won by the Ag College in athletics in 
the years gone by. Over the center 
of the floor was an American flag 
nearly as large as the basketball 
court. Benches, crates, and piles of 
boards served as the only furniture. 

The Century Kings orchestra of 
Pittsburgh furnished the music which 
was of a quality that no one could re- 
sist. 


LACY ELECTED PRESIDENT AT 
MEETING OF ROUND-UP CLUB 





THE Round-Up Club at its last reg- 

ular meeting on Mar. 30 decided to 
give a banquet in the Varna Church 
on April 15. It was also decided to 
have a float in the Spring Day parade 
under the direction of D. M. “Dan” 
Dalrymple ’27. President L. E. ‘‘Leo” 
Blanding ’27 presided at the meeting. 
J. A. “Jim” Lacy ’28 was elected 
president of the club for next year, 
E. F. “Ernie” Nohle ’28, vice-president, 
J. M. “Jerry” Stiles ’29, secretary, 
and A. H. “Del” Blencoe ’28, treas- 
urer. Treasurer J. A. “Al” Clark 
’28 reported that the club had $197.75 
on hand at the present date and stated 
that this is the most the club has ever 
been able to carry over from one year 
to the next. The secretary stated that 
the average attendance for the ten 
meetings was 37. 


Conditions in Northwest Described 


H. J. Lechner, a graduate student 
from Seattle, Washington, gave a 
short interesting address on “Farm- 
ing Conditions in the Northwest,” con- 
fining his remarks chiefly to the state 
of Washington, where he has been a 
county agent for several years. He 
was quite optimistic over the poultry 
situation in that state because of the 
greater production per hen and be- 
cause the hens lay when eggs are high 
in the eastern markets. The fruit sit- 
uation is not so bright because of the 
high freight rates which throws the 
differential in favor of the New York 
fruit grower. 


A farm management party for all 
in the department was given in Sage 
gymnasium on March 26. About 120 
people attended and were entertained 
with games, a pantomime depicting 
the life of a grad student, and with 
dancing. 


L. R. Simons, assistant county 
agent leader, is on leave from the 
College of Agriculture, acting as na- 
tional director of the educational 
work in the corn borer eradication 
campaign. 


PLANT INDUSTRIES BUILDING 
ASSURED BY STATE ACTION 





Head House, Old Dairy Wing, and 
Greenhouses Must Be Removed 





HE legislature of the State of 

New York has passed the Robin- 
son Bill, introduced by Assemblyman 
Robinson of this assembly district, au- 
thorizing the trustees of the Univer- 
sity to enter contract for the founda- 
tions of the new plant industries 
building. The cost of the foundations 
is not to exceed $100,000, which 
amount is now available from a bal- 
ance of over $200,000 left from ear- 
lier appropriations for the building 
program. Governor Smith has signed 
the bill and legal authorization is 
complete. 

The trustees are daily awaiting re- 
ceipt of the plans and specifications 
which have been prepared by the state 
architect. Bids will be called for as 
soon as the plans arrive. 

Necessary to Move Buildings 

The erection of the new building 
will necessitate the removal of sev- 
eral of the old greenhouses, the head 
house, and the old dairy wing. The 
new greenhouses north of the barns 
were constructed primarily to clear 
the sight for the plant industries 
building. The authorities are now 
confronted with the problem of what 
to do with the classes being held in 
the head house and in the old dairy 
wing. 


Foundations to Be Built This Summer 


It is hoped that the foundations 
will be completed during the summer. 
The rest of the structure will be pro- 
vided by the legislature next year. 
The total cost is estimated at about a 
million and a quarter dollars. If con- 
struction proceeds as contemplated, 
the building should be ready for oc- 
cupancy, according to Dean Mann, in 
two and a half years. 

The building will house the depart- 
ments of botany, plant pathology, po- 
mology, floriculture, and plant breed- 
ing. The vegetable gardening de- 
partment will ultimately occupy East 
Roberts, so that all the plant depart- 
ments will be physically associated. 


ROTHAMSTED HEAD TO SPEAK 





Sir John Russell, director of the 
Rothamsted Experiment Station at 
Harpenden, England, will deliver a 
series of addresses at the College dur- 
ing May. Rothamsted is the oldest 
existing agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in the world. One of the lec- 
tures will deal with the field experi- 
ments at the station over a period of 
eighty-three years. Sir Russell will 
spend a brief time in the United 
States in connection with the Interna- 
tional Soils Congress at Washington 
in June. He is delivering a limited 
number of lectures while in this 
country. 
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EXTENSION SERVICE HOLDS 
ANNUAL CONFAB IN MARCH 


T HE annual conference of all ex- 

tension workers in New York 
State was held at Cornell during the 
last week in March this year. County 
agricultural agents, county club 
agents, home demonstration agents, 
subject-matter specialists, and admin- 
istrators all came together for a week 
of professional improvement. 

There were four joint sessions for 
all groups. The first was to hear 
Dean A. R. Mann, who spoke on 
“Some Fundamental Considerations 
in Extension Work.” Dean Mann 
took this occasion to point out the un- 
derlying principles of our extension 
activities and something of the tra- 
ditions that have come to be policies 
in the New York plan. The Rev. Ber- 
nard Clausen of the First Baptist 
Church at Syracuse gave an address 
on how to utilize the power of anger. 
Dr. T. H. Eaton discussed before the 
joint group “Entertainment, Educa- 
tion, and Service in Extension Work.” 


Work Done in Public Speaking 


A considerable amount of time 
throughout the week was devoted to 
improvement in public speaking un- 
der the supervision of G. E. Peabody 
of the extension department and Pro- 
fessor Charles Kitchell of New York 
University. Professor Bristow Adams 
conducted a demonstration on the 
judging of farm bureau papers on 
the score-card basis. The greater part 
of the week, however, was devoted to 
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AG BASKETBALL 
H. P. Breitfeld, ’27 
A. W. Crosby, ’26 
J. B. Holloway, ’28 
W. S. Jordan, ’28 
A. B. Quencer, ’28 
W. S. Salisbury, ’28 
W. J. Tosel, ’29 


Scores 


M. E. 16 


discussions and conferences in each 
of the four groups. 

First Conference Held in Spring 

This year is the first time that the 
extension service conference has been 
held in the spring. The time of year 
seemed to be fairly satisfactory to 
most of the agents present. With a 
widely diversified agriculture, with 
considerable difference in the climate 
of the various sections of the state, 
and with the diverse interests within 
the group, it is impossible to find a 
date that is satisfactory to everyone. 
If the spring date seems satisfactory 
to a majority, it will probably be con- 
tinued for another year. If not, there 
will be a return to the fall or summer. 
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LEADERS’ SCHOOL WILL BE 
HELD AT CORNELL IN MAY 
A SCHOOL for leaders of boys’ 
and girls’ groups will be held at 
Cornell during the week of May 16 to 
21. The work will be under the aus- 
pices of the New York State Colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
the Boy Scouts of America, the Girl 
Scouts Inc., and the Camp Fire Girls 
Inc. All inquiries regarding the 
school should be addressed to Profes- 
sor R. A. Felton of the department of 
rural social organization at the Col- 
lege. Meals, board, and lodging will 
be the only expenses, there being no 
registration or other fee. 

The mornings will be devoted to 
short courses dealing with nature 
study, camp craft, and the like, as 
well as with the organization of pro- 
grams for boys’ and girls’ groups. The 
afternoons will be given over to hikes 
and demonstrations. Camp suppers 
will be held each evening, following 
which the various leaders will present 
programs. 


National Secretaries Co-operate 


The importance of the work with 
boys and girls in the rural communi- 
ties of this state, according to Pro- 
fessor Felton, is becoming more and 
more apparent. It is the first ex- 
periment of this kind at the Univer- 
sity. The national secretaries of the 
organizations represented, as well as 
Professor W. J. Wright, state leader 
of our boys’ and girls’ clubs, are co- 
operating heartily in the school. 


County Agricultural Agents of New York State at the Annual Conference Held at the College of Agriculture 


Front row ; from left to right—H. J. Metzger, animal husbandry; A. R. Blanchard, Tioga; E. A. Flansburgh, ass’t county agent leader; J. 
Coryell, county agent leader; R. W. Pease, Ontario; A. B. Buchholz, Columbia; C. E. Ladd, director of extension ; A. R. Mann, dean of the 
College of Agriculture; S. K. Bullock, Canandaigua; R. H. Hewitt, Chemung; R. F. Fricke, Erie; G. H. Brainard, Wayne; S. H. Fogg, 


n. econd row—lI. F. Hall, agricultural economics; C. A. Taylor, ass’t county agent leader; R. C. Coombs, Rochester; E. D. Merrill, 
ee é M. Sooke Washington; F. A. Norman, Schenectady; R. J. Clark, Essex; L. C. Anderson, Rockland; L. H. Woodward, Wyoming ; 
H. C. Odell, Nassau; K. D. Scott, Chenango; E. G. Brougham, Greene; R. B. Michalko, Albion; Milo Thompson, Salamanca. Third row— 
C. W. Rodway, Franklin; C. G. Bradt, Delaware; L. D. Kelsey, Albany; O. G. Agne, Jefferson ; A. L. Shepard, Dutchess ; G. R. Czirr, Clinton ; 
K. E. Paine, Chautauqua; E. S. Foster, Suffolk; C. L. Messer, Jr., Cayuga; L. R. Reiner, Ellenville; H. A. Dwinnell, Genesee : Albert Kurdt, 
Seneca; M. L. Taylor, Buffalo. Fourth row—F. B. Morris, Oswego; P. H. Allen, Sullivan; G. W. Bush, Oneida; J. G. Curtis, Westchester ; 
M. E. Buchman, Sodus; H. H. Campbell, Jamestown; B. D. Bilbert, Herkimer; C. N. Abbey, Cattaraugus; Joseph Hurley, 0. & W. R. R. 
agricultural agent; T. E. Milliman, Western New York Fruit Growers’ Assoc. Fifth row—C. H. Fullagher, Fulton; D. L. Hayes, Madison; 
H. L. Vaughan, Cortland; J. C. Otis, Lewis; L. H. Claus, Allegany; C. C. Dans, Orange. Sixth row—C. B. Raymond, Yates; L. A. Muckle, 
Niagara; W. S. Stempfie, Steuben; T. C. Murray, Broome; W. C. Stokeo, Livingston ; R. G. Palmer, Orleans. Seventh row—S. R. Farley, St. 
Lawrence; R. F. Pollard, Schoharie; C. M. Austin, Montgomery; H. C. Moise, Tompkins. 
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DO NOT BUY 
INSURANCE 
Before you have investigated 


The Liberal Features 
of the NEW 


New York Life Policy 


Brown & Brown 


Clothes 


AGENTS 


C. H. WEBSTER, °04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 
Dial 2445 


S. E. DAVIS °22 
120 Catherine Street 
Dial 8201 





Strand Theater 
Now Showing 














The peak of value, in imported and American 
woolens, luxurious hand tailoring, and dis- 
tinctive style. These suits are the only serious 
rivals of the steepest-tariff custom tailors’ ex- 
clusive creations. Fabrics loomed in England, 
Scotland and America, cheviots unfinished 
and hardfinished worsted. 


$35 to $65 


Custom built 
Ready-to-wear 






John Barrymore 







in 


“DON JUAN” 













Sunday and Wednesday 





May 1 - 4 
John Gilbert 


in 


“BETTER OLE” 
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Brown & Brown 


142 East State Street 

































































































































































































































































CAMPUS CHATS 





ASSURED AT LAST 





The long hoped for building. to 
house the plant departments of the 
College of Agriculture is assured at 
last. Bids for the foundations will 
be let within the next few weeks. Al- 
though the building will not be com- 
pleted for at least two and a half 
years, all of us are grateful, for it 
means that some of the important 
work of the College will be relieved 
of a severe physical handicap. 


ONLY SLEEPING? 





That the Barnyard Ball was due for 
April Fools’ Eve must have been ap- 
parent to anyone who happened to be 
on the hill that Thursday. That the 
Barnyard Ball more than lived up to 
the reputation that it built up last 
year must have been more than ap- 
parent to anyone happening by the 
Old Armory about the time that old 
April Fool came to reign for a day. 

Was the annual in the announce- 
ments justified? Judging from the 
turn-out that night and from the nev- 
er-waning hilarity of the mob, we can 
think of no answer more appropriate 
than “You bet it was!”’ And we are 
pleased. For this is just one more 
proof that ag spirit is no more dead 
than a sleeping lion—just prod him, 
and see what he can do! 


Uncle Ab says the things we get for 
nothing aren’t worth it. 
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The Athletic Association has lost 
the records of the cross country meet 
for 1926. All ag men placing in this 
meet who desire shingles should call 
“Al” Van Schoick, 2177, immediately. 





THE CORNELL INFIRM, 
where: 

—Pretty nurses find it more difficult 
not to smile than inmates do to 
make them. 

—tThe night nurse wakes you to find 
out (a) if you are cold, (b) if you 
want a sleeping pill. 

—Seniors get breakfast at 7 o’clock 
as though they were frosh with 
eight o’clocks. 

—One doc says, “Now isn’t that 
damn funny you came back sick. I 
thought you were O. K.” 

—One doc tells the story of a Court- 
ney crew which, during a race with 
Harvard, turned back to get the 
stroke’s fancy skull cap and then 
won the race. 


There’s room left in the ag boat 
for men who are willing to learn and 
to row hard. 





The shrubs on the campus did not 
get their usual trimming this year; 
they were the victims of a real he- 
man pruning. 





The lucky rabbits up in an hus have 
had plenty of pure alcohol during the 
past year. An interesting article on 
how it affected them through several 
generations will appear in the June 
COUNTRYMAN. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





FAVORABLE SIGN 





“Young man, can I get into the 
park through that gate?” 

“Guess so, lady, I just saw a load 
vf hay go through.” 





Son—“Hey, pop, the old goat just 
et a jackrabbit.” 

Father—“‘Gosh  durnit, 
hare in the butter.” 


another 





“Is this the weather bureau?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“How about a shower tonight?” 

“It’s all right with me. Take one 
if you need one.” 





One evening a farmer met his hired 
man with a lantern and asked him 
where he was going. 

“Courtin’.” 

“Courtin’ with a lantern? I never 
took a lantern with me when I went 
courtin’.” 

“Yes,” replied the man, “and see 
what you got.” 


We regret that an item concerning 
Professor J. H. Comstock, which ap- 
peared here last month, was not 
wholly accurate. A correspondent, 
Miss Mary E. Hill points out that 
although Professor Comstock was 


a “book farmer,” he was a successful 
one and ran his farm for 20 years, 
during which time he was greatly re- 
spected by his farmer neighbors. 


is the largest in the United States 
New York ranks seventh among all States 
in value of a ricultural products 
ae it is only twenty-ninth in area 


and 


as the largest urban population 


But it has good farmers and good markets 
Agricultural economists say that farming 
is now due for a cycle of prosperity 


Those who know how to farm, and how to market 
what they produce, will be most likely to 
profit by the new conditions 
Consider a college education at the 


New York State College of 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 
TO SEE AHEAD 


(Continued from page 188) 


we were frosh, if the COUNTRYMAN 
had not forced it. Now there is a 
probability of omitting the annual 
Ag-Domecon banquet this spring. 

To indicate the interest in and .im- 
portance attached to an Ag Associa- 
tion officership, we might say that af- 
ter regular campus elections last May 
one of the new officers was astonished 
to learn during the summer that he 
was an officer. We would not say, as 
the Cornhusker Countryman of Ne- 
braska did, that the officers are to 
blame. We do not think they are, but 
we do think they are working with 
a “white elephant” of an organiza- 
tion. Their intersts, as well as those 
of the rest of us, are primarily cen- 
tered in departmental clubs, frater- 
nities, athletics, etc. 


But to turn about and see ahead in 
this question of future campus activi- 
ties is now our aim. As we have said 
before, this is our fourth year watch- 
ing the erratic functioning of the Ag 
Association. During that time we 
have been deeply interested in its wel- 
fare because the COUNTRYMAN has al- 
ways backed the Association to the 
limit notwithstanding lack of cooper- 
ation of the officers during times past. 
We can not help but have some fairly 
well defined ideas and recommenda- 
tions which we are sure represent a 
combination of the ideas of many in- 
dividuals who are in a position to ap- 
preciate the difficulties in the direct- 
ing of the campus activities. We shall 
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state these recommendations but pre- 
cede them with a word or two of ex- 
planation. 


For the last two years the editor of 
The Agricultural Student of Ohio 
State University has been urging the 
formation of a national agricultural 
council composed of one representa- 
tive from each agricultural college 
council or some similar organization 
on the campus. Last fall the editor 
and circulation manager of the CoUN- 
TRYMAN were invited, as unofficial rep- 
resentatives, to attend the organiza- 
tion meeting of this national ag coun- 
cil held in Chicago at the close of the 
annual Agricultural Magazines Asso- 
ciation conference. Over 12 of the 
largest agricultural colleges were rep- 
resented. Among them were Iowa, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Alabama, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. The main 
problem up for discussion was, “How 
to get spontaneous support of campus 
activities?” Each representative ex- 
plained the devices in use on their 
campus, some of them admitted weak 
or poor support. All were eager to 
find ways of increasing their present 
support. The agricultural council at 
Ohio seemed to us to be an ideal so- 
lution of our problem at Cornell. Their 
organization is essentially the same 
as the one we recommend. Our rec- 
ommendations are as follows: 

1—Abandon the Ag Association as 
it now exists. 

2—The campus activities such as, 
banquets, barbecues, college dances, 
ag assemblies, college athletics, etc., 
directed by an ag-domecon council 















The ‘Wisteria i= 
Garden 


Opposite the Strand 
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which meets each month with the 
Dean or a faculty committee ap- 
pointed by the Dean. 

3—The student members of the 
council shall be composed of one rep- 
resentative at large, one representa- 
tive from each departmental club, in- 
cluding the home economic club, one 
from the COUNTRYMAN, and one from 
the Kermis committee. 

4—tThis council shall elect its own 
officers. 

5—The council shall elect college 
athletic managers and award college 
shingles. 

6—A general fee of $1.50 shall be 
collected from each student by the col- 
lege. Seventy-five cents of this shall 
support activities and the remainder 
shall be for a subscription to the 
COUNTRYMAN. 

This general fee is common to most 
colleges. The college magazine is not 
a money-making propositon, but is a 
student undertaking pure and simple 
and therefore should have the support 
of every student. 

A suggested procedure to effect 
these changes is to: 

1—Have a combined meeting of Ag 
Association officers and departmental 
club presidents. 

2—This meeting to submit recom- 
mendations of these changes to be 
voted on at a general ag assembly. 

38—Actual formation and organiza- 
tion of the coyncil. 


Talk it over aggies and domeconers 
and then do something so the Ag As- 
sociation can be put out of misery 
and be buried. 


Regular dinner, noon and night, 50c 
Try our Blue Plate Luncheon, $1.00 


Fish Dinners 























































Books, Catalogs 











Chicken Din ners 


Circular Lett | 
arcwa Soars Delicious Salads and Sandwiches 


Office Stationery 





Open Sunday at noon 







Music every night—6 to 8 






Telephone 2623 
106 East State Street 


Opposite Treman, King & Co. 






Particular Food for Particular People 





1H. V. Miles, C. E. 08 



























































































































































































































































































































HOTEL MEN PLAN SECOND 
OPENING OF “EZRA CORNELL” 







PLANS are nearly completed for 
the second annual opening of the 
Hotel Ezra Cornell, which will take 
place in Prudence Risley Hall on May 
6. Vincent Lopez’s Hotel Syracuse 
orchestra will furnish the music. 


The hotel is a project of the senior 
class in hotel management. It gives 
them a chance to put into actual prac- 
tice many of the things they know 
about the operation of a hotel. The 
three lower classes handle the kitchen 
service and maintenance under the 
direction of the seniors. 


Hotel people from all over the 
country will be invited to attend. A 
small newspaper describing the proj- 
ect will be sent to them. The guests 
will be taken to the formal reception, 
banquet, and ball. They will be tak- 
en to classes on Friday, the day of 
the grand opening, and to the Dart- 
mouth baseball game and the M. I. T. 
-Cornell track meet on Saturday. 
They will be given ample opportun- 
ity to inspect the work of the course 
in hotel management. 


Senior Committee Members Chosen 


The senior members of the commit- 
tee, chosen by the members of the 
senior class and ratified by all the 
students in the course, are as follows: 
Managing director, T. M. Bright; as- 
sistant managers, A. H. Schimmel- 
pfennig and R. L. Henderson; per- 
sonnel manager, N. E. Wegner; pub- 
licity manager, H. B. Love; advertis- 
ing manager, E. B. Watson; maitre 
d’hotel, A. E. Buddenhagen; comp- 
troller, H. C. Metzger; superinten- 
dent of service, J. L. Newcomb; house 
officer, R. B. Munns; chef, R. W. 
Fisher; steward, R. E. Tyo; engineers, 
T. C. Deveau, and E. A. Reckhow; 
housekeeper, Miss A. H. Beattis; 
head waiter, H. V. Grohmann; front 
office manager, E. N. Miller; and en- 
tertainment manager, D. C. Angevine. 

All the guests will be met at the 
door by .a uniformed doorman, and 
they will be duly registered. 

A sinking fund is being raised by 
the sale of “stock” under the direc- 
tion of N. E. Wegner ’27. J. J. Sul- 
livan ’28 is in charge of the printing. 
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D omecon D oings 





Norma Wright, Editor 


Laura Griswold, Associate Editor 


Special stationery has been prepared 
for the use of the managers and oper- 
ators. 


DOMECONERS HOLD MEETING 





MEETING of the Home Econom- 

ics Club was held in Room 100 
on March 24, the room having been 
transformed into a charming tea 
room. After tea had been served, 
some important business was trans- 
acted. It was decided to hold a cloth- 
ing drive for the orphans of the John 
Ried colony in Russia again this year. 
Accordingly a box has been placed in 
the club room on the third floor to 
receive suitable contributions from 
anyone who has old clothing to do- 
nate. 

The club voted that a committee 
should be appointed to act in co- 
operation with the legislative com- 
mittee of the Home Economics Club 
to determine which bills presented be- 
fore the legislature are worthwhile 
from the standpoint of home econom- 
ics. 

Announcement was made that Miss 
Van Rensselaer would address the 
club April 12 on the subject of citi- 
zenship as connected with homemak- 
ing. 


DOMECON COMMITTEE. NAMED 





A permanent committee for the 
study of the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell was 
formed as a result of the recent con- 
ference called at Ithaca to study the 
facilities of the College and its place 
in a coordinated state program for 
home economics education. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Young, of Milton, New York, 
president of the New York State 
Home Bureau Federation, is chair- 
man. The committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the Governor and of the 
State Department of Education. 


SENIORS OBTAIN POSITIONS 





Of the thirty-six senior girls who 
are planning to teach, ten have al- 
ready signed their contracts for posi- 
tions in New York state, with salaries 
ranging from $1,200 to $1,800 a 
year. 











MANY NOTED VISITORS SPEAK 
BEFORE EXTENSION MEETING 





TATE extension activities in 

home economics centered at the 
College of Home Economics for the 
week of March 28 to April 2 when 
home demonstration agents and as- 
sistant agents met there for their an- 
nual spring conference. This year the 
annual meeting of all state extension 
workers was held at the same time, 
and state leaders, specialists, farm 
bureau and junior club agents held 
joint sessions in the Home Economics 
Building. 

Out-of-town speakers included Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth, industrial engineer, 
who discussed the application of the 
principles of industrial engineering 
to the home; Professor Charles Kit- 
chell of the music department of New 
York University, who spoke on the 
voice problems in public speaking; 
and Mrs. Walter McNab Nutly of the 
public welfare division of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, who 
urged the consideration of May 1, 
Child Health Day, as a part of Better 
Homes Week programs. 

The thirty-seven counties and three 
cities having organized home bureaus 
were represented at the meeting. Al- 
though each county bureau is inde- 
pendent of the others, the programs 
of all are tied together through the 
State College of Home Economics 
which acts as the state center for 
home economics extension. 


CLASSROOM REMODELED 





Room 100 of the Home Economics 
Building has been remodeled so that 
it can be transformed quickly from 
a class room to a room for entertain- 
ing. The addition of a kitchenette, 
curtains, and side lighting with for- 
mal furniture and wall hangings 
which can be brought in on short no- 
tice has made possible an attractive 
room of moderate size for social oc- 
casions. The work was done under 
the direction of Professor A. J. War- 
ner, head of the department of house- 
hold art. 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: Good books 
are the best of good companions for 
children. 
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BAXTER’S 





Your Eyes 


are non-replacable. They must 
last you a lifetime. Its an even 
chance that you need glasses or 
that your lenses need replacing 
right now. 











You can consult us with confi- 
dence. 






Wilson & Burchard 


Optometrists 
220 East State Street 








“We grind our own lenses” 





FOR SPRING 


Cornell men look to Baxter's for 
exactness in the fine points of 
Style, of Tailoring, and of Qual- 










The 
Ithaca Engraving Co. 















Can be relied upon to take care of 


all your ne needs This Season, Fashion Park have 


tailored for us Suits and Top- 











Photographs Retouching 
Designing Engraving 


Plates of all kinds in black and 


white and by the four color process 


ity, in Clothing. 
coats in keeping with our reputa~ 
tion gained by constant study of 





the requirements of College men, 





By special appointment, Wwe are the 


Charter House of Ithaca 






















Ithaca Engraving Co. 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


BAXTER’S 


THE QUALITY SHOP 
FASHION PARK CLOTHIERS 





























































































































































































































































































































































































Cornell 


+ 4 
For the 
Disciples 


REDWOODS EXPERT GIVES 
TALK ON CALIFORNIA TREES 





W INFIELD SCOTT spoke on “The 

Redwood” in Fernow Hall on 
March 15 before a large audience 
composed of the Forestry Club and 
the interested public. Mr. Scott is a 
sincere and an enthusiastic lover of 
the redwood. He described vividly 
the redwood in sentiment, in indus- 
try, and in reforestation. He illus- 
trated his lecture with an excellent 
set of colored slides. 

At a club meeting after the lec- 
ture Mr. Scott and R. F. Hammatt, 
both representatives of the California 
Redwood Association, spoke to and 
chatted with the foresters. 


FUEL WOOD SHOWN TO BE 
IMPORTANT CROP ON FARM 





More fuel wood is harvested from 
the farms in New York than any other 
state, according to the United States 
bureau of census giving results of the 
1925 agricultural census which repre- 
sents the wood cut on farms during 
1924. The total for New York was 
nearly two million standard cords, 
which, compared to the next largest, 
Maine, which had 609,000, shows the 
importance of fuel wood crop. 

Within New York state, Delaware 
county leads with 94,600 cords, fol- 
lowed by St. Lawrence with 89,000 
cords. Orleans county, representing 
an area with little timber land but 
many fruit trees, yielded 15,000 
cords. 

Standing in the woods, this fuel 
would have a conservative value of 
at least $2 a standard cord, accord- 
ing to Professor J. A. Cope, who says 
that this represents a net revenue to 
the farmers in this state in 1924 of 
four million dollars. 

This is the first time any report of 
forest products has been made in the 
United States agriculture census, he 
says, and it shows that this crop is be- 
ing recognized as an important farm 
product. 


FORESTERS SET OUT TREES 





During Easter vacation. ten of the 
foresters worked under the direction 
of Professor J. A. Cone and “Bernie’”’ 
Frank ’25. in the reforestation of 20 
acres of hillside belonging to Mrs. 
H. M. Libby of Ithaca, located east 
of Slaterville. The start was held 
up by inclement weather—mostly 
snow—but the 15,000 white pine and 
5.000 eastern larch were finally 
planted. 
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GRAB AN OAR 





After five weeks of practice on the 
water, the varsity crew has begun its 
steady grind. College crew started 
after vacation with qa nucleus of men 
from the varsity squad. Now is the 
time for the foresters to begin the 
“long pull” and start trying for seats 
on the forestry crew. With one first 
and one second as our record in two 
races we cannot fall behind in our 
efforts. Jump into the boat, and try 
out, foresters! Here’s for another 
winning forestry crew! 


TAU DELTA PHI 





President W. H. “Bill” Wailing 
’27 read a letter from H. F. Ivins at 
the last meeting of the Cornell For- 
esters urging them to join Tau Delta 
Phi and create a Cornell chapter of 
this professional forestry fraternity. 
We have the opportunity to become 
part of a national forestry organiza- 
tion. Shall we do it? Come to the 
next meeting and tell us your ideas 
about it. 


FORESTERS’ FUTURE 





The foresters have been discussing, 
at the last two meetings, the future 
of the Forestry Club and what it 
should mean to the individual fores- 
ter. An organization without a pur- 
pose is like a ship without a destina- 
tion,—in neither case is anything ac- 
complished. A tentative program has 
been outlined. Speakers who will talk 
on subjects more or less dear to the 
hearts of foresters will be invited. 
In the very recent past this policy has 
been in operation, in having such 
men as A. G. Hamel, supervisor of 
the J.ske Superior National Forest, 
and Winfield Scott and R. F. Ham- 
matt, both of the California Redwood 
Association. Stunts and music will 
also form part of future club meet- 
ings. But in the final analysis the 
club is an organization of the fores- 
ters, by the foresters, and for the for- 
esters. and what they will make of it 
is up to them. 












Foresters 
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ASSISTANTSHIPS OPENED TO 
NEXT YEAR’S GRAD STUDENTS 





T°? four of the present seniors who 
will next year say, 
“We are the grad students with pock- 
etbooks thin, 
We return to Cornell more dollars 
to win,” 

the forestry department offers some 
financial encouragement. Two assist- 
antships worth $750 each and two 
worth $500 each are available for 
those seniors who plan to return as 
candidates for the F. degree. 
These assistants will be chosen within 
the next month so that all those eli- 
gible seniors who are desirous of be- 
coming affiliated with the forestry 
faculty should turn in their applica- 
tions to Professor C. H. Guise. 


NEW TRIUMVIRATE WILL BE 
AT HEAD OF FORESTRY CAMP 





There will be a change in the fac- 
ulty line-up when they face the for- 
estry students this summer at the 
camp on Tupper Lake. Professor 
Guise is replacing Professor Bentley 
who will be on sabbatic leave. Pro- 
fessor Spring will have returned from 
his leave of absence by that time, so 
that the trio of “profs’”—Guise, 
Spring and Recknagel—will super- 
vise forestry camp. 


PROFESSOR SPRING ON LEAVE 
WRITES NEWS OF K. W. HUME 





Professor S. N. Spring. who is now 
on sabbatic leave, landed recently in 
Italv. In his last letter he mentioned 
having met on the same ocean liner 
2 former friend and pupil, K. W. 
“Ken” Hume ’15. “Ken” is a mem- 
ber of Richards, Pell and Hume of 
Wall street, New York City, and was 
on his honeymoon when he met Pro- 
fessor Spring. 


HOSMER INVITED TO PENN. 





Professor R. S. Hosmer has been 
invited to attend a Forest Fire Train- 
ing School to be held at Mount Alto, 
Pennsylvania, under the supervision 
of the Pennsylvania State Forest 
School. 





The editors of this page for the 
coming year will be “Froggy” Pond 
28 and “Walt” Fleischer ’29, both of 
Albany. 
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Canoeing on Cayuga 
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Are You Paying for Cold Air and 
Geities Hot Air?........... 213 
By H. F. Prince ’07, who is chief 
inspector of perishable products for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Buf- 
falo, New York. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Clubs 
Former Student Notes 


The Campus Countryman ROM thefinestcollegesinthecountrycome 
hundreds of graduates to join the research 
and field force of the Purina Mills. Purina 
offers responsible positions to such men, be- 
A. Pogo for the ‘Dinsights of St cause it is essential that men connected with 
: ; themanufactureof Purina Chows haveathor- 
Murphius ough understanding that it takes rations of fin- 
est ingredients, thoroughly cleaned, uniform- 

ly mixed and scientifically balanced if they 

are to lower the farmer’s cost of production. 
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FARMERS OR PEASANTS? 

The April Farm and Fireside says: 

“Twenty-five per cent of America’s workers engage in 
farming. (Once ninety per cent were farmers.) An- 
other ten per cent could move off the farms, the less ca- 
pable of the group, and the fifteen per cent remaining with 
efficient methods could easily feed America and make a 
profit at it. 

“We have only commendation for those thousands who 
have had the courage in recent years to exercise their 
American privilege of changing jobs. No man in this 
country is compelled to remain a farmer if another job 
suits him better. Two types of men quit farming. The 
poor managers, who fare better under superintendence, 
make up by far the largest class. Another type consists 
of men who, while they may do well as farmers, consider 
themselves misfits, able to make greater successes in other 
occupations. No sentimental attachment to the soil should 
keep either type on the farm. 

“The capable farmers who are left will have more cus- 
tomers and fewer competitors. We shall lose to agricul- 
ture a few of our best citizens, but for the most part the 
least competent quit first, just as the land first abandoned 
is the infertile. 

“A process that tends to better cultivation of the better 
acres by the ablest farmers is for the good of agriculture, 
cold and heartless though the process may be.” 

We grant that we have too many farmers at present but 
do the capable and desirable managers remain on the soil 
and the least competent quit first? Last summer we 
worked on a soil survey on Long Island and found the 
farmers could be classed into two groups; one the efficient, 
long-established owner who is usually well-fixed financially, 
the other group was the nearest thing to peasantry we 
ever saw. Most of these peasants-producers were foreign- 
ers. This class seemed to be increasing and the first class 
decreasing. There were very few farmers in between 
these extremes. The best farmers invariably were on 
the best soils and the peasants on the poorest soils. They 
could exist there because they had an infinitely lower 
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standard of living. Their products, however, competed 
with those of the capable, desirable farmer. The consumer 
cares not a whit who produces his food. We can hardly 
help but conclude that with the present trend of things 
some day Long Island farmers will be mostly peasant 
farmers. If this is a desirable thing for the nation, then 
future agricultural education will be a waste of time. 


Since 1922 the active control of the COUNTRYMAN has 
changed with the April issue. Before 1922 the old board 
continued in office throughout the year. Neither plan 
worked well. With a change in the constitution of the 
COUNTRYMAN, the old board will remain in office through 
June, but with the April issue the new board is gradu- 
ally assuming the duties of the present officers. The 
officers who will control the magazine next year are: 
J. Ehrlich ’28, of New York City, Editor; G. H. Gibson ’28, 
of South Hartford, Managing Editor; L. E. Griswold ’28, 
of Mount Morris, Women’s Editor; P. Bullock ’28, of 
Yonkers, Campus Countryman Editor; C. F. Blewer ’28, 
of Owego, Business Manager; R. Clapp ’28, of Grand 
Gorge, Advertising Manager; and C. G. Small ’28, of 
Castle Creek, Circulation Manager. 


Aaron Sapiro’s libel suit against Henry Ford has been 
a front page story in the dailies for many weeks until 
every farmer in the land now knows of it. This case is 
of particular interest to the farmers since Mr. Sapiro 
stands out as one of the leading figures in the develop- 
ment of co-operative organization for agriculture. He is 
the type of person who does things, thinking quickly and 
acting quickly. And he doesn’t hesitate to step on the 
toes of people who get in his way. Accordingly, he has 
made many friends and many enemies. His admirers 
now point to his salutary achievements. Those who don’t 
like his methods, or his religion, or whom he has stepped 
on, point to the selfish and inconsiderate acts that often 
mark his business dealings. It is always so when a man 
is in the public eye. But that an agricultural journal 
should indulge in such contumely, as one of our contem- 
poraries is doing, seems to us to be in decidedly bad taste. 


